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LETTERS 


Friendly Critics 
Dear Sir: 


I have been wondering if it would not stimulate 
interest and at the same time be of educational value 
to run a series of articles on individual States, giving 
them in turn an opportunity to be featured on the 
cover and in the body of the magazine. . . 

I should like to put in a plea for the continuance of 
the practice of publishing articles on current problems 
accompanied by tabular matter covering the 48 states. 

W. Brooke Graves 
Professor of Political Science 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dear Sir: 
I know how much trouble they are to work up, but 
I feel that the departure from the state by state tables 


is rather regrettable. 
Georce C. S. Benson 


Director, Curriculum in Public Administration 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Dear Sir: 

On the whole I think the layout of recent numbers 
is very satisfactory. The use of the inside front cover 
for letters to the editor is particularly good. My only 


suggestion would be that more pictures and diagrams 
be included in the magazine. 

Ropnry L. Morr 
Director, School of Social Sciences 
Colgate University 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


In Fine Shape 
Dear Sir: 


The November number has just come—in fine shape. 
Uncle Sam must have read my letter and tried to take 
better care of Stare GovERNMENT this time. 

Joun Barrow 
Librarian, Berea College 
Kentucky 


An Admirer Speaks 
Dear Sir: 


In my entire legislative life—now over thirty years 
in the Illinois Legislature—I have never gotten hold 
of any publication which appeals to my interest as does 
your “Book of the States,” and I want to add my com- 
pliments to the many which your organization has 
doubtless received from others for this fine work. 
Especially commendable is the main purpose of the 
volume, which gives us so clear and so complete an 
insight as to what goes on in the other 47 Legislatures. 

Norman G. F acc 
State Senator 
Springfield, Illinois 
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A POINT OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Around the Country 


INTERSTATE Trape Barriers are still decidedly in the 
forefront of the news. The latest pronouncement has 
come from the Secretary of Commerce, Harry L. Hop- 
kins, who sees in the undercurrents of localism, as con- 
cretely expressed in discriminations among the states, 
a threatened disintegration of our national economic 
unity and stability. 

The Secretary has announced that in cooperation 
with the Federal Departments of Agriculture, State, 
Labor, Justice, and the Federal Works Agency, a Joint 
Interdepartmental Committee has been established to 
coordinate and channel research done by the Federal 
Government with respect to interstate cooperation. 

This fact-finding committee will cooperate with the 
Council of State Governments and the Governors’ 
Conference in their efforts to eliminate interstate trade 
barriers through action by the several states. 

A number of Federal Departments have for some 
time been engaged in trade barrier research. The De- 
partment of Agriculture published last. March Barriers 
to Internal Trade in Farm Products, and the U. S. 
Marketing Laws Survey has engaged in an elaborate 
research program which is reported in their recent 
publication, Barriers to Trade Between the States. 
The research work done by these two agencies fur- 
nished much of the information which was the basis 
for the National Conference on Interstate Trade Bar- 
riers, called by the Council of State Governments in 
Chicago last April. This National Conference, attended 
by more than four hundred representatives from the 
several states, was instrumental in stopping the spread 
of interstate trade barriers and in effecting repeal of 
such laws in a number of states. 

Much necessary data is still lacking before the full 
implications of the trade barrier problem can be under- 
stood. This new Interdepartmental Committee will 
strive to fill the gaps by stimulating further study and 
fact-finding, and by directing Federal research into con- 
structive channels. 

The prevention and elimination of interstate trade 
barriers will be in 1940 as in 1939 a major project of the 
Council of State Governments, and it welcomes the 
assistance that it has and will receive from Federal 
agencies, organizations of public officials, and private 
institutions and agencies generally. 


Contributors and Articles 


Cutsert L. Orson is Governor of a state which has 
given birth to progressive, and at times utopian, poli- 
tical and social creeds. California is confronted today 
by many and varied governmental problems of a 
serious nature—and these Governor Olson has ap- 
praised and is attacking with a forthrightness char- 
acteristic of the man. His early political experience was 


gained in the Utah Senate. Successful as a lawyer and 
businessman, his political outlook has been molded by 
many and varied experiences, and contains both a 
humaneness and a planned governmental program that 
deserves the attention of all. (Governmental Problems 
of the West—I.) 


Cuartes A. Spracug, Governor of Oregon, does not 
see eye to eye with Governor Olson on all political 
questions. (Governmental Problems of the West—Il). 
Agreeing with Governor Olson with respect to the 
problems of modern society, he seeks solution of them 
by a somewhat different process. His experiences and 
activities having been primarily in the field of journal- 
ism, he knows the people and understands their needs 
and wants. It should be most interesting to observe 
the different methods operating under capable direc- 
tion in states side by side. 


Harotp C. Osrertac has pioneered in interstate co- 
operation. Chairman of one of the first and most active 
cooperation commissions—the New York Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Interstate Cooperation—he served 
during the past year as Chairman of the Board of 
Managers of the Council of State Governments. His 
account of its progress (Council of State Governments 
—1939) is based on the keen observation that comes 
from personal leadership, and is evaluated in terms of 
his close association with the Council’s growth over a 
period of years. 


Wittiam L. Austin personifies the capable public 
servant of long experience. His career has been devoted 
exclusively to the United States Bureau of the Census 
where he first held the position of statistician in 1900. 
Since then he has steadily mounted the ladder of suc- 
cess until now he directs the activities of the entire 
Bureau, which, with the decennial census approaching, 
will shortly become one of the most active agencies in 
Washington. Mr. Austin discusses this census (The 
Government Counts Noses), particularly as it relates 
to state government. 


Next Month 


State GOVERNMENT in its January issue will carry a 
series of articles discussing the problem of relief from 
the viewpoint of management, labor, and government. 
Among the authors who will contribute will be Paul 
H. Douglas, Professor of Economics at the University 
of Chicago and Alderman, 5th Ward, Chicago, Cor- 
rington Gill, Assistant Commissioner of the Works 
Projects Administration, Federal Works Agency, and 
Sydney Hillman, General President, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. 
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GOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS IN THE WEST—I 


The economic system, which is not working, must be made to work 


By CULBERT L. OLSON* 


Governor of California 


Tt affords me 
ene greatest 

pleasure, per- 
sonally, and on be- 
half of the people 
of my State, to 
welcome to this 
Western Confer- 
ence on Govern- 
mental Problems 
the Governors and 


The economic problem, that of providing op- 
portunity for a decent living, is the most press- 
ing problem of the day, asserts Governor 
Olson. Our resources are adequate to pro- 
duce plenty for all, but the distribution mech- 
anism of our economic system has reached an 
impasse. The primary objective of govern- 
ment today should be to make the economic 
system work, and this through the retention 
of civil liberties and democratic principles. 


tive service of 
modernizing and 
simplifying the 
administration of 
local and state 
governments. 
According to 
the agenda, I am 
to speak on the 
question of “Gov- 
ernmental Prob- 


other officials of 

the eleven western states, which, together, 
comprise one large unit of these great United 
States, and a natural unit because we have so 
many interests and problems in common; be- 
cause we enjoy a remarkable unity of social and 
spiritual outlook; and because we are the in- 
heritors of the traditions, the free institutions, 
and the liberal principles that have always char- 
acterized the pioneer West. 

Although I was more than merely glad to 
follow the suggestion that the Governor of Cal- 
ifornia issue this invitation, in the hope and 
anticipation that you would find it convenient 
to gather here, the major credit must be ac- 
corded to Mr. Frank Bane of the Council of 
State Governments. In him, and in the Council, 
I am sure we all find a most competent and 
sincere agency, always bent upon the construc- 


*Opening address delivered at the Western Conference 
on Governmental Problems, October 26-28, San Francisco, 
California. 


lems in the West.” 
This, it seems to me, is so very broad that it 
comes more nearly being the proper title for 
the whole Conference. If I were to cover the 
ground fully and competently, I would be the 
one and only speaker and would take not less 
than the two and one-half days assigned to us. 
Our Conference would be a very dull affair 
indeed. Therefore, I shall confine my remarks 
to a few observations indicating my own phil- 
osophical approach to the problems of govern- 
ment, and to the mere mention of some of our 
more acute problems. 

It seems to me that the problems of govern- 
ment stem from, grow out of, and cannot be 
considered apart from, the problems of the peo- 
ple themselves. If we try to separate the one 
from, and discuss it without reference to the 
other, we shall be talking in a vacuum and 
without effect. Therefore, I shall talk directly 
about the problems of the people, which their 
governments must solve. 
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As I view it, the number one problem of the 
people is the economic one, which is nothing 
more nor less than the problem of making a 
decent living. It has become a horribly uncer- 
tain and difficult problem. Our economic sys- 
tem has come to some sort of impasse and we 
find ourselves in the paradoxical situation of 
having all the resources and means for produc- 
ing plenty for all, but lacking the mechanism, 
the means, the wit, to distribute that plenty. 


Economic inequality 

In this economic blind alley, we find a wall 
of concentrated wealth, privilege and monopoly 
practices, flanked by a vast array of entrenched, 
established institutions and organizations which 
depend, for their force and effectiveness, upon 
a folklore and ideology which grew up in, and 
out of, another day—the day of scarcity. Hud- 
dled in this alley, groping for a way out, we 
find older citizens stripped of their savings and 
frantic with fear of poverty and insecurity; 
ten million able-bodied workers unable to find 
work on our farms and in factories which have 
become so efficient and productive that we find 
ourselves maintaining a fifth to a fourth of our 
population in enforced idleness; millions of 
boys and girls, fresh from schools where they 
learned all about democracy, and equality, try- 
ing to set foot on the bottom-most rung of our 
economic ladder; millions of small business- 
men and women trying to hold onto their com- 
fortable middle-class thoughts about competi- 
tion being the life of trade—in a jungle of chain 
stores, monopolies and fixed prices; millions of 
small-scale farmers trying to maintain Amer- 
ican agriculture as a respectable and secure way 
of life in competition with industrialized, mech- 
anized and collectivized farming by banks and 
corporations; and labor unions struggling des- 
perately to win for workers their honest and 
just share of the wealth they create. 

The whole scene is remarkable for its para- 
doxes and conflicts which, by any rational 
standards, are inexcusable. We have millions of 
people needing medical attention who cannot 
have it, even though we have plenty of half-idle 
doctors and dentists. We have never had so 
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many hungry, ill-clad people nor so many bulg- 
ing warehouses, bulging prisons and bulging 
hospitals for the mentally sick. We have never 
had so many children needing milk nor so many 
dairy farmers struggling to dispose of their milk 
at fair prices. We have never had so many un- 
employed in the face of so much work need- 
ing to be done. 

On top of it we have never had so much un- 
used knowledge, skill and wit. Small wonder, 
then, that we have never had so much frustra- 
tion, mental distress and crime. Small wonder, 
therefore, that our governmental institutions 
are so strained at the seams. 


Instrument of well-being 


If there is anything at all that an economic 
system must do, it is to instrument the well- 
being of the people—all of them—all of them, 
at least, who are employable and are willing 
to work. And that is just what our present 
system is not doing. At least it is not doing it 
successfully. Our economic system is not at all 
easy to describe but its philosophy is rather well 
epitomized as a system of laissez-faire—that is, 
“let things be as they are.” It depends upon 
the automatic promptings and controls of cap- 
italistic exploitation in an atmosphere of free 
enterprise. Or such is the argument for its de- 
fense, first stated by Adam Smith who held that 
the well-being of all was best served in a society 
where the individual was free to and did pursue 
his own interest; free to do just as he pleased 
with his land, his capital, his money; free to 
drive the best bargain he could exact. That was 
163 years ago. Thomas Jefferson’s thinking fol- 
lowed the same pattern when, a few years later, 
he observed that “that Government is best 
which governs least.” Laissez-faire—let men do 
as they please. 

But the trouble is that the automatic work- 
ings of our system are no longer automatic. 
Wealth is so concentrated, monopolies are so 
entrenched, that competition is stifled and in- 
itiative discouraged. Our anti-trust laws have 
failed to prevent the evolutionary development 
of monopolies. Attempts to break them up and 

(Continued on page 221) 
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GOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS IN THE WEST—II 


Individual responsibility, self-reliance, and enterprise must be preserved 


By CHARLES A. SPRAGUE* 


Governor of Oregon 


HAVE been ab- 


economic in char- 


sorbed in lis- Though concurring with Governor Olson acter, the question 

tening to the that laissez-faire is no longer applicable to which always baf- 

very able address our — Governor Bes me thar 

conceives the role of government in the eco- government 
, nomic life of the country to be one of en- os 

bert L. Olson. It is sumes _responsibil- 


indeed a very com- ulation and control. 
plete view of gov- 
ernmental prob- enterprise in order to 
lems which con- of authoritarian power. 


front not only our 


couragement and protection, rather than reg- 


His stress is on the ity for these vex- 


preservation of individual responsibility and ing problems, 


forestall any exercise | where is the stop- 
ping point short of 


authoritarian rule 


Western states, but 

the nation as a whole. I do not think the Pres- 
ident himself could have done a better job in 
reviewing the tasks which he has from day to 
day, nor do I think he could find in the West 
an abler exponent of the ideas which the Pres- 
ident himself has expressed. 

However, what baffles me, is this: That we 
are here for two days, and it seems quite over- 
whelming to attempt to solve such a burden of 
difficulties as Governor Olson has laid in our 
laps. Yet I recognize the fact that they are 
daily laid in the laps of each one of us as Gov- 
ernors, and of you who are in positions of ad- 
ministrative responsibility. 

Now, I do not know that I can discuss the 
contents of this paper, and do it justly or ade- 
quately on so brief a warning, in fact, no warn- 
ing at all. I confess I represent a somewhat 
different viewpoint politically than that of the 
Governor of California. Nevertheless, I do pay 
tribute to the very eloquent exposition he has 
given of the social problems of our day. As 
to the responsibility or capability of govern- 
ment as a political arm to solve successfully all 
of these problems which are both social and 


*Response delivered to Governor Olson’s opening ad- 
dress, at the Western Conference on Governmental Prob- 
lems, October 26-28, San Francisco, California. 


of government? 

Now there is the point that comes home, it 
seems to me. If a government becomes all 
powerful, it can, through political agencies, un- 
dertake solutions of these problems, but such 
a government must be one which exercises wT 
vast authoritarian powers. 

Now, I confess that for myself I incline 
rather to a reliance upon individual  responsi- 
bility and self-reliance, but I recognize that you 
can no longer have laissez-faire to the degree 
that we have had in former years. The very 
pressing together of our people in large popu- 
lations makes it impossible to follow out 
the old Manchester philosophy and the old 
Adam Smith theories. Rather it seems to me 
that we are going to have to work out our 
problems along a middle line, and not have to 
go “whole hog” for the authoritarian or so- 
called socialist conception of government. We 
will have to mediate between the Adam Smith 
conception and the other totalitarian concep- 
tion, but we can never succeed in this country, 
in my opinion, if we stifle and suppress indi- 
vidual responsibility and self-reliance and in- 
dividual enterprise. My conception of govern- 
ment is something which lends encouragement 
to the assumption on the part of the individual 

(Continued on page 221) 
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COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS—1939 


Review of activities shows marked accomplishment and progress 


By HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


Retiring Chairman, Board of Managers, Council of State Governments 


HE form of 
Ameri- 

can govern- 
ment is so con- 
structed that most 
of our elective 
officials find it 
necessary in self 
preservation to de- 
vote a large meas- 


Mr. Ostertag, who has long worked to further 
interstate cooperation, here reviews the activi- 
ties of the Council of State Governments dur- 
ing the past year and appraises its accomplish- 
ments. He points to the Council’s steady 
growth as evidence that it is a necessary in- 
strument of coordination among the states, 
but maintains that it is still in the exploratory 
stage and has as yet but scratched the surface 
of many of the important interstate problems. 


tributions toward 
the support of the 
Council by the sev- 
eral states. Al- 
though these con- 
tributions in many 
cases are not large, 
their number is 
gratifying, indicat- 
ing that the or- 


ure of their time 


ganization may 


to the political 

phases of government rather than the Art of 
Government. There has been a steady improve- 
ment in our governmental processes and I am 
confident that we would choose no other way 
as an alternative to our American Democracy. 

The Council of State Governments has for 
its foundation and purpose the sound develop- 
ment of state government and interstate rela- 
tions, and offers the officials throughout our 
land a medium through which they may de- 
vote their efforts to positive and constructive 
activities, regardless of political afhliations and 
without need for the application of political 
strategy. As a member, and more recently 
Chairman, of the Board of Managers of the 
Council of State Governments, it has been grati- 
fying to me to watch the Council function along 
these lines and each year more clearly indicate 
its progress in the practical application of these 
ideals. 

The Council has grown steadily. During the 
current year the number of states officially 
afhliated with and participating in its activities 
has increased from thirty-seven to forty-one, 
Utah, Maine, Delaware and Kansas having 
established Commissions on Interstate Coopera- 
tion. There has been a steady increase in con- 


well expect to be 
self-supporting within a reasonable number of 
years. The fact that forty-one of our forty- 
eight states are afhliated with the Council and 
that a steady increase toward its financial sup- 
port has taken place is concrete evidence of the 
belief the states hold that the Council of State 
Governments is a necessary agency to coordinate 
the states in meeting the many complex prob- 
lems of government existing today. 

The Joint Legislative Committee on_ Inter- 
state Cooperation, one of the first such state 
agencies, was established by the New York 
Legislature nearly five years ago. Since its in- 
ception it has sponsored interstate conferences. 
Like the other Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation, its membership consists of both ad- 
ministrative and legislative officials, and_ its 
function is to serve as a negotiating agency for 
the states. Representation at interstate confer- 
ences brings together officials of all branches 
of our governments and results in a better un- 
derstanding of their mutual problems. The pat- 
tern employed in the creation of the Inter- 
state Commissions has brought about a deeper 
respect and understanding between the admin- 
istrative and legislative branches of our state 
governments, all of which results in a greater 
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degree of cooperation and accomplishment. 
Undoubtedly there is much room for improve- 
ment, because many of the state commissions 
have failed to prepare or introduce legislation 
based on the agreements reached at conferences 
which would provide for uniformity of laws, 
reciprocal agreements or compacts. I am con- 
fident we are on the right track, however, and 
that as time goes on, the decisions reached at 
all interstate conferences and meetings will 
become a reality with increasing frequency. 


More and better conferences 


As Chairman of the Board I have been in a 
position to observe the extension of the con- 
ference method. During the past year meetings 
were held throughout the country—beginning 
with the Fourth General Assembly in Washing- 
ton in January, continuing with the nationwide 
Conference on Interstate Trade Barriers in Chi- 
cago in April, extending to regional confer- 
ences in the East, the far West, the South and 
the Middlewest. 

During the last year not only has the mem- 
bership of the Council expanded, but its afhlia- 
tions with other national associations of gov- 
ernment officials have become more closely 
knit. The central office of the Council assisted 
the National Association of Secretaries of State 
and the National Association of Attorney- 
Generals with their annual meetings, and served 
as a clearing house, and in secretarial capacities, 
throughout the year. In addition, the Council 
has accepted the secretaryship of the Advisory 
Committee on Public Assistance to the National 
Association of Attorney-Generals. The com- 
mittee has for its purpose the adoption of uni- 
form welfare codes by the states. 

This year, for the first time, the Council’s 
Executive Director served the Governors’ Con- 
ference as Secretary-Treasurer and the staff 
assisted with the arrangements for the annual 
conference, held in Albany. The conference 
enjoyed an unusually large attendance, and the 
conferees agreed that in many ways the sessions 
were constructive and fruitful. 

The Council has continued publication of 
materials of interest and permanent value to 


legislators and other state officials. Srare Gov- 
ERNMENT has been issued monthly, and the paid 
circulation has been slowly increasing. The 
1939-1940 edition of The Book of the States has 
been widely acclaimed as the standard reference 
book in the field of state government, and more 
copies have been sold than ever before. 
Throughout the year the Digest of Opinions 
of the Attorney-Generals, consisting of material 
selected from more than one hundred rulings 
received weekly by the Council from offices of 
the various Attorney-Generals, has been issued 
each week and circulated among members of 
the National Association and to subscribers. Re- 
search bulletins on specific subjects have been 
prepared and circulated in increasing number, 
and proceedings of all meetings have been pub- 
lished, either in full, or in condensed version. 


Against trade barriers 


I am certain we all agree that the big task 
in the Council’s program this year has been the 
campaign against trade barriers. As requested 
by the Board of Managers and recommended by 
the Fourth General Assembly, a large part of 
the Council’s program and attention during the 
past year has been given to this activity. The 
nationwide Trade Barrier Conference held in 
Chicago during the month of April required 
considerable research and study in its prepara- 
tion in order that the Council might render the 
necessary service by informing the participating 
officials of the complexities of the problems in 
advance of the conference. 

At that meeting 400 officials, including seven 
governors, from forty states were registered and 
representatives from several agencies of the 
Federal Government took part. Reports and 
records clearly indicate the advancements made 
toward the solution of the vexing question of 
discriminatory state laws as a result of the 
National Trade Barrier Conference, and we 
may well expect continued progress in the anti- 
trade barrier program if the present spirit among 
the states affiliated with the Council prevails. 

State and federal legislators and officials 
throughout the entire country have cooperated 
in breaking down the existing trade wall. The 
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press, magazines, radio and even the movies 
have carried on an extraordinarily complete and 
effective campaign in bringing home to the 
people of our nation the implications of inter- 
state trade barriers to the domestic economy 
of our country. State cooperation commissions 
have worked, one with the other, calling atten- 
tion to discriminatory measures pending in the 
several states, with the net result that prac- 
tically no additional trade barrier laws were 
enacted by the legislatures during the 1939 
sessions, and in a number of states existing dis- 
criminatory laws were repealed. 


Eastern states confer 


Regional conferences on such specific inter- 
state problems as liquor control, lake and mar- 
ine fisheries, banking and securities and high- 
way safety and motor vehicles were sponsored 
by our New York Committee on Interstate 
Cooperation during the past year. In that con- 
nection the New York Regional Office of the 
Council of State Governments assisted in bring- 
ing the states together and in organizing these 
conferences. The Liquor Control Conference, 
attended by nine states, was a follow-up of sim- 
ilar previous meetings and led to the passage 
in Pennsylvania and New York of laws giving 
control of the sale of warehouse receipts to the 
respective liquor control boards, a movement 
toward the general tightening of credit regula- 
tions, and the drafting of an interstate compact 
designed to eliminate trade barriers in the liquor 
field. 

An interstate marine fisheries compact was 
extensively discussed at the fourteen-state Con- 
servation Conference and resulted in the intro- 
duction in Congress of a compact consent act. 
This act was passed by Congress but subse- 
quently vetoed by the President because of 
alleged structural defects. It is understood that 
a marine fisheries conference of the Atlantic 
Seaboard States will soon be held in Boston 
at which time the many complex matters in- 
volving the migration, depletion and control of 
the marine fisheries and including the question 
of a sound compact plan will be considered. 

After protracted negotiations, the Canadian 
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Government has notified the State Department 
through an exchange of notes that it is pre- 
pared to appoint members to an International 
Board of Inquiry for the purpose of negotiating 
a treaty between the United States and Canada 
for the conservation of Great Lakes fisheries. 
An advisory committee of state officials and 
representatives of the fishing industry will act 
with the International Board. This action is 
an outgrowth of several conferences on this 
subject promoted by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments over a period of years, both in the 
United States and Canada. 


Uniform state action 


A number of reciprocal agreements and mod- 
el laws in the fields of highway safety, liquor 
control, conservation, banking, transient relief, 
crime and river pollution, are now a reality as 
a result of the many conferences sponsored by 
the Interstate Commissions in the East. The 
Council’s New York office is working with the 
Connecticut and New York Commissions in an 
effort to bring about a settlement of the Merritt 
Parkway Toll road controversy. Joint action 
was recently inaugurated between the New 
Jersey and New York Commissions on Inter- 
state Cooperation with the Interstate Sanitation 
Commission to meet the financial situation 
growing out of the New York Harbor sanitation 
problem. The Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River Basin continues to be the out- 
standing example of interstate cooperation in 
problems having to do with the supervision, 
regulation and control of interstate rivers. Its 
work has expanded, and definite progress has 
been made toward the control of pollution and 
the inauguration of a program for land utiliza- 
tion and recreational development. 

In the Middle West the cooperation commis- 
sions held a conference on truck and dairy prob- 
lems. At the suggestion of public officials of the 
several states in that area, the Council spon- 
sored a conference of motor vehicle administra- 
tors and members of the cooperation commis- 
sions from ten states for the consideration of in- 
terstate difficulties arising from the operation 

(Continued on page 224) 
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THE GOVERNMENT COUNTS NOSES 


1940 census figures will be essential to state governments 


By WILLIAM LANE AUSTIN 


Director, United States Bureau of the Census 


N THE OCc- Nevertheless, the 
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prove of interest to The results of the 


survey the current 

status of census taking in the United States as 
it affects the state governments. The Sixteenth 
Decennial Census of Population will be taken 
beginning on April 1, 1940, when approximately 
130,000 enumerators under the direction of the 
Bureau of the Census begin enumerating every 
man, woman and child in the country. 

This has always been the major population 
census in America; but various states have in 
the past taken interdecennial state counts, usu- 
ally during every year ending in the numeral 
“5.” Recently however there has been a ten- 
dency for these state censuses to be dropped by 
the wayside, until today only five states still 
have regular interdecennial tallies of their citi- 
zens. These are Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Florida, Kansas, and South Dakota. How many 
of these will be taken again in 1945 is a ques- 
tion depending on many factors. If the unem- 
ployment situation continues as pressing as it 
has during the past decade, it is possible that all 
of. these states and perhaps some others may in- 
stitute censuses as a means of spreading employ- 
ment. The state of Michigan had a special 
FERA count in 1935, and the cities of Chicago 
and Cincinnati had local urban tallies, Chi- 
cago’s undertaken by WPA workers. 


Federal census are 
usually, these days, sufficient to cover the needs 
of the states for census tabulations, though as 
the states have dropped their special counts, re- 
quests that the Federal Government change its 
census from decennial to quinquennial have 
increased. Though there is no immediate pros- 
pect of the Bureau of the Census being directed 
to double its activities in this fashion, still the 
increasing demand indicates that eventually 
Congress may be faced with the matter of de- 
ciding whether a national population census is 
to be taken every five years. 

Though all states have a very real interest in 
the results of census tabulations, experience has 
shown that there is really very little need to call 
on them for assistance during the census period. 
The reason for this is primarily that census 
taking, broken down as it is into Congressional 
districts for ease of supervision, requires more 
assistance from municipal and county officials 
than it does from state departments. The states 
are sometimes asked for the loan of space for 
census offices, though even here Federal build- 
ings such as post offices, or municipal establish- 
ments such as schools, are more frequently used 
for that purpose. 

The collaboration of the states is called for 
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much more frequently in the case of various 
types of special census reports not connected 
with the population count. State departments 
of public health are constantly cooperating with 
the Division of Vital Statistics of the Census 
Bureau. Comptrollers, auditors and tax depart- 
ments supply financial data for the annual cen- 
sus publications on state revenues, expenditures 
and debt. Secretaries of State in most states 
supply the bureau with election data for its 
annual releases tabulating the types of state pro- 
posals voted on in general elections. State civil 
service commissions cooperate in reports on 
state employees and payrolls. State insane 
asylums and state prisons sometimes are called 
on for material to be used in special reports. 
Officials of the Census Bureau have no hesita- 
tion in stating that without the willing as- 
sistance of these various state departments, their 
work would suffer greatly. But the fact remains 
that because of the peculiar nature of the under- 
taking, the largest census of all—that of popu- 
lation—calls for the least amount of cooperation 
from state bodies. 


Census vital to state governments 


The enormous value of the Decennial Census 
of Population, as well as of the biennial Cen- 
suses of Business and Manufactures and the 
Quinquennial Census of Agriculture, to state 
officials and state planning boards in general 
is known to every reader of Stare GOVERNMENT. 
There is hardly a tabulation, out of the hun- 
dreds of different tables included in these cen- 
sus reports, which does not have a very real 
value to state governments in their various 
branches. Space is lacking for a complete analy- 
sis of the census reports, but it may prove worth 
while to survey some of the more important 
uses of the statistical information collected. 

The most valuable count of all is of course 
that of population. Here the state bodies find 
their most useful data on which to determine 
broad policies, relief requirements, appropria- 
tions for roads and public buildings, social wel- 
fare, educational facilities, housing and real 
estate policies, and the like. Without accurate 
population counts there are few state divisions 


which would be able to operate as efficiently as 
they do now. 

Population figures, broken down into dozens 
of classifications, enter into all kinds of prob- 
lems. Gross figures by counties, cities from 
2,500 population and up, and townships or rural 
areas, provide the planning agencies of the state 
with accurate indices to population shifts and 
changes within the borders of their administra- 
tive divisions. Data concerning age distribution 
assist greatly in planning for old-age care, in 
judging the need for expansion—or contrac- 
tion, as in some states now is the case, what with 
the declining birthrate—of the educational plant 
and of facilities for maternal care. Economic 
studies based upon income taxe figures, which 
will be made in 1940 for the first time, will en- 
able relief and public welfare boards to estimate 
much more closely the amount of need and the 
financial requirements. Material dealing with 
percentages of foreign-born and of Negro and 
other races among the state’s population will 
make available to the boards dealing with such 
groups reliable information which will assist 
in determining the extent of need for special 
treatment among these groups. Lastly, the new 
housing schedule, which will provide each state 
with a detailed picture of the condition of the 
living quarters of its people, will be of great aid 
in planning future housing projects, both as 
public projects and as building operations by 
private industry. 


Agricultural statistics 


Information of similar value will be forth- 
coming from the census of agriculture upon 
which so much of the work done among farm- 
ers must be based. Shifts in major crops, finan- 
cial data concerning farm ownership, and other 
similar material, will give the state agencies in- 
volved a truly accurate and scientific chart of 
rural conditions upon which they can base their 
future activities. This applies especially to those 
states where irrigation and drainage are prob- 
lems, for estimates of need for increased opera- 
tions in these fields will be relatively easy to 
arrive at on the basis of this material. 

(Continued on page 225) 
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BOARD OF MANAGERS 


Consider program for Council of State Governments at annual meeting 


qHE Council of State Governments—its ac- 
tivities and progress during 1939—were re- 
viewed by its Board of Managers at its 

annual meeting, held in Chicago on October 22. 

(See the article by the Hon. Harold C. Ostertag 

on page 214 for a summary of the 

program during the past year.) 

Sixteen members attended the all- 

day session, and, in addition to 

considering past accomplishments, 
examined in detail and approved 

a program for future action. 

The following officers were elec- 
ted for the ensuing year: 
President — Governor Lloyd C. 

Stark, Missouri. 

First Vice-President and Chairman 
of the Board—Hon. Ellwood J. 
Turner, Speaker of the Pennsy!- 
vania House of Representatives. 

Second Vice-President—Senator Arthur W. 
Hollis, Massachusetts. 

Third Vice-President—Mr. Frank Finney, Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles, Indiana. 

Auditor—Hon. Simeon E. Leland, Chairman, 
Illinois Tax Commission. 

Members at Large—Hon. William B. Belknap, 
member of the Advisory Council, Kentucky 
Unemployment Compensation Commission, 
and Hon. Henry Long, Commissioner of 
Corporations and Taxation, Massachusetts. 
Relief was one of the major subjects con- 

sidered by the Board, for a number of Commis- 

sions on Interstate Cooperation had requested 

the Council to study this problem and call a 

general conference. It was agreed that if the 

Council should take any action on this question, 

it should first explore in connection with other 

agencies the cause and extent of the relief load, 
and the effectiveness of state administration of 
relief. With this data it could then determine its 

future role in solving this national problem. A 


Lloyd C. Stark 


special committee will consider this matter in 
further detail. 

A similar request to study the national trans- 
portation problem was brought to the attention 
of the Board. In this instance it decided that 
since a number of groups are en- 
gaged in research on this subject, 
the role of the Council should 
merely be to analyze the material 
and make it available to the state 
Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation. 

The program for future action 
as approved by the Board covered 
a wide variety of subjects. In the 
first place it called for a continu- 
ation of efforts to establish Com- 
missions on Interstate Cooperation 
in the non-member states, to pro- 
mote the effective operation of 
those created, and to stimulate further financial 
support of the Council. In a similar vein, the 
Board urged closer affiliation with organizations 
of state officials and more effective cooperation 
with state legislative reference bureaus, through 
exchange of information, and projection of re- 
search programs. 

The elimination and prevention of interstate 
trade barriers will continue to constitute one of 
the major items on the Council’s agenda, the 
Board decided. Tax revision will be stressed, 
and the work of agencies seeking the elimina- 
tion of pollution in river basins will be furthered 
as in the past. In general, the Council shall 
promote the legislative programs of the Com- 
missions on Interstate Cooperation. Before ad- 
journing, the Board passed a resolution of 
appreciation and gratitude to Governor Robert 
L. Cochran, retiring as President of the Council 
of State Governments after two years in office, 
and to Hon. Harold C. Ostertag, retiring Chair- 
man of the Board of Managers. 
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STATES MEET IN FAR WEST 


Commissions on Interstate Cooperation discuss governmental problems 


RADE barriers, migrants, unemployment, 

conservation, and public works—the most 

pressing problems confronting the west- 
ern states—were discussed and explored in San 
Francisco, October 26-28, at a Western Con- 
ference on Governmental Problems. Called by 
the California Commission on Interstate Co- 
Operation, in cooperation with the Council of 
State Governments, this Conference is marked 
as the first regional meeting of Commissions on 
Interstate Cooperation in that area, and re- 
sulted in a comprehensive program for future 
joint state action. 

Eleven states were officially represented— 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming. Six Governors, mem- 
bers of the Commissions on Interstate Coopera- 
tion, and other official state delegates attended. 
Federal officials, among them Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture, John Carmody, 
Administrator of the Federal Works Agency, 
and George F. Yantis, Member of the National 
Resources Planning Board, addressed the Con- 
ference. Fred W. Hoehler, Director of the 
American Public Welfare Association, and Ell- 
wood J. Turner, Speaker of the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives, were among other 
key speakers at various sessions. 


Governors speak up 


The Conference was inaugurated with an 
address by Governor Culbert L. Olson of Cali- 
fornia, who outlined the ten immediate prob- 
lems that government must now face. Governor 
Charles A. Sprague, in reply, presented a some- 
what different philosophy of government and 
offered alternative solutions. (See pages 211 and 
213 for text of these addresses.) 

Other speeches which were given during the 
course of the three-day conference dealt with 
various subjects tackled by the conference. Pre- 


sented by experts, they covered the broader 
aspects of governmental problems which were 
subsequently discussed in the light of the spe- 
cific conditions of the West. 

The Conference made constructive proposals 
on a number of problems and laid the foun- 
dations for future interstate work. It concurred 
with the position taken at a number of pre- 
vious regional meetings and resolved itself un- 
alterably opposed “to any and all interstate trade 
barriers, no matter what their names or nature 
may be.” Furthermore, it urged the states to 
repeal existing ones and refrain from enacting 
new discriminatory laws. It requested the states 
to consider compacts for the solution of certain 
problems relating to electric power, fisheries, 
and trade barriers. And it recommended close 
cooperation and exchange of information on 
employment agencies, regional planning, mi- 
gratory workers and migrants, old age pen- 
sions, agriculture, land use, taxation and con- 
servation. 


Aid to the Migrants 


Rather extensive action was taken with re- 
gard to migrants and migratory labor. The 
principle of Federal aid to the states was en- 
dorsed; Federal aid was requested in stabiliza- 
tion and rehabilitation through the purchase of 
land and rural housing programs; the Presi- 
dent was invited to consider the advisability of 
establishing a Committee on Agricultural Labor 
and Interstate Migration; and the National Re- 
sources Planning Board was requested to study 
the question of migrants and migratory labor 
in conjunction with its research program on 
relief. 

In conclusion it recommended that the West- 
ern Conference be made a permanent institu- 
tion and be called by the Council of State 
Governments at least once a year to consider 
then existing governmental problems. 
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GOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS~—I 
By CULBERT L. OLSON 


(Continued from page 212). 


enforce competition between their component 
parts have, for the most part, proved futile 
and ineffective in results, even when success- 
ful as to form. 

And so we witness still another paradox: 
Rational people demand that government “do 
something” about this, that or the other thing, 
while they demand that government keep its 
nose out of business; men, otherwise rational, 
demand that the budget be balanced, while they 
also demand that government stick its nose 
into business to the extent of doing something 
special for them—something that will increase 
the scale of government spending. 


Laissez-faire by subsidy 


It is well to keep this in mind when we hear 
men talk loosely about government in business, 
government inefficiency, and so forth. It is 
well to keep in mind that although our laissez- 
faire economy served us fairly well up to about 
a quarter century ago, when it drew us into a 
world war, it did so very largely because of 
government subsidies. Ever since the very birth 
of our nation, the forces of expansion, develop- 
ment and exploitation have been fostered by 
doles, subsidies and tangible public aid of every 
sort. Free land for soldiers; free land for the 
settling; mineral wealth for the mere taking; 
land and cash for the railroad builders; power 
sites for the asking; patent rights for inventors; 
protective tariffs for our manufacturers. 

And now, in more recent years, we have held 
our railroads and utilities free from the ruin- 
ous competitive practices of the open market. 
We pay heavy subsidies to encourage aeronau- 
tics, to encourage the search for scarce minerals 
and metals, to maintain the building and con- 
struction industries as going concerns, and to 
assist private banking by guaranteeing their de- 
posits and loans. To these we have added a 
vast miscellany of government interventional 
measures—fair trade laws, social security laws, 
labor and safety standards, collective bargain- 


GOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS—II 
By CHARLES A. SPRAGUE 


(Continued from page 213) 


of his responsibility and at the same time pro- 
tects the individual against the exploitation by 
these monopolies, and cartels, and by the closed 
systems which he now battles against. Now 
that merely represents the reaction which I 
have to the problems which confront us and 
which Governor Olson has very ably outlined 
for us. 

I think this is true that in my own state of 
Oregon, conditions are somewhat different than 
here. We do not have the encroachment of 
corporation farming to the degree that you have 
here. We have small farms and they are rea- 
sonably successful except for those which are 
in submarginal lands. 1aey have been able to 
ride through the depression with a fair degree 
of success, but we still count agriculture as one 
of our great and enduring occupations. The 
lumber industry in our state has suffered the 
greatest hardship from financial difficulties. I 
do realize the conditions which Governor Ol- 
son is facing every day. Those in our state are 
slightly different from California’s and those 
of the other states of the West. 


-ing—all designed to save business from its own 


irrational and destructive behavior. 

These measures, when adopted, were con- 
demned as “Government in business.” But it is 
well to point out that every one of them came 
into being, not at the instance of politicians and 
so-called demagogues, but because of the pow- 
erful and effective insistence of first one and 
then another section of our business and social 
communities. 

Too much government in business may in- 
deed have bad effects, but its critics are entitled 
to be reminded that effects always have causes, 
and that they might more constructively ad- 
dress themselves to causes. When critics do 
that, they become statesmen. 

Now to sum matters up at this point: First, 
our economic system is not delivering the goods. 
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Second, this failure subjects all of our institu- 
tions, social, economic, religious and political, 
to the most severe strains and tests. Third, the 
price of enduring government is that of mak- 
ing our economic system work well and ration- 
ally. 

I believe it is now very generally agreed that 
this is a proper objective of government: To 
make our economic system work. And here in 
America, as I view matters, no means to this end 
are either workable or justified; no means to 
this end will meet the approbation of the peo- 
ple except peaceful means, the full retention 
of our civil liberties and democratic principles, 
practices and processes of which the American 
ballot box is the everlasting symbol. 

This brings me to the point of mentioning 
some of the problems which are pressing hard- 
est for solution. It is with no thought of exclud- 
ing any important problem that I list the fol- 
lowing: (1) The unemployed—what to do with 
them; (2) old-age pensions; (3) public owner- 
ship; (4) labor; (5) maintaining civil liber- 
ties; (6) agriculture; (7) land use; (8) conser- 
vation; (9) revenue; and (10) planning. 

UNEMPLOYMENT—The primary effect, the 
primary problem growing out of the failure of 
our economic system to deliver the goods, is 
that of unemployment. It is my own sincere 
conviction that if we can induce the re-employ- 
ment of the unemployed, we shall, almost au- 
tomatically, eliminate or greatly mitigate a long 
list of contingent, dependent problems, among 
them high taxes, bankrupt governments, men 
too old at 40 to get work, employment for 
youth, a decent return for working farmers, 
the depressing effect of unemployment upon 
wages and organized labor’s attempts to main- 
tain wage scales, working conditions and col- 
lective bargaining. 

The State of California spent over forty mil- 
lion for unemployment relief last fiscal year. 
This is a terrifying figure, and, if we did not 
have this burden, we could balance our budget 
and retire our floating debt without enlarging 
our tax base. But, even so, our relief is scaled 
to the barest subsistence and there are thou- 
sands of families needing relief whose bread 


winners cannot quite qualify under present 
laws, rules and regulations. 

We have been wrestling with this condition 
for some years. We have reached the conclu- 
sion that we must help the involuntarily un- 
employed; that the dole and other relief meth- 
ods of the past and present are not only too 
costly but ineffective and impractical; that more 
practical and at the same time far less costly 
methods must be devolved and put into opera- 
tion. 


California launches a program 


We have only lately completed exhaustive 
studies, undertaken not from the viewpoint of 
relieving the worst effects of unemployment, 
but from that of re-employing the unemployed. 
And we have determined upon a definite pro- 
gram to that end. I shall not go into details be- 
yond asserting my conviction that it points the 
way to balanced budgets, to adequate relief, 
to re-employment, and, above all, to the re- 
habilitation and restoration of the morale of 
scores of thousands of workmen and their fam- 
ilies who have, for years, suffered worries, frus- 
trations and discouragements that have made 
life seem to them well nigh hopeless. We do 
not offer this plan as any Utopia. It rests 
wholly upon the principle that men must work 
and produce in order to live and they must be 
given the opportunity to do so. Our plan is 
to put unemployed men and women in prac- 
tical working contact with land and productive 
equipment. 

Oxp-Ace Penstons—One of the most spectac- 
ular phenomena produced in the ten depression 
years now just closed is the organized demand 
for old-age pensions. California is one of the 
principal battle grounds of the pension move- 
ments. A very large group of our citizens are 
quite seriously intent upon making California 
a proving-ground for their theory that State 
warrants, redeemable in lawful money ;f 
enough tax stamps are attached, will circulate 
as money and induce prosperity if distributed 
as pensions to non-producers over 50 years old. 
Indeed, we are in the very midst of an inten- 
sive election campaign to determine whether 
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the plan shall -be instituted as a part of our 
State Constitution with provisions that such 
unstamped warrants shall be received in pay- 
ment of taxes and other obligations ‘to state, 
county, and municipal governments. It is not 
necessary to here describe or brand either the 
virtuous objectives or the fallacies of the plan. 
But it must be realized that the conditions pro- 
ducing the demand, and the demand itself for 
adequate old-age pensions, are very real indeed 
and cannot be disregarded. As matters stand 
now, the state giving the more generous old 
age assistance is penalized for its generosity 
by selective immigration by elder citizens hop- 
ing to qualify for its benefits. Obviously, only 
a national pension plan, federally financed and 
operated, can be free from this serious objec- 
tion. But until an adequate federal plan has 
been adopted, the individual states, in all fair- 
ness, can do no less than render the most gen- 
erous old-age assistance their finances will per- 
mit. 

Pustic OwnersHip—Some sixty-five years 
ago, Jennie Lind and electric lights were P. T. 
Barnum’s main circus attractions. The develop- 
ment and supply of electric power since that 
time has been one of man’s major advances. In 
recent years, most spectacular water conserva- 
tion and power developments have been under- 
taken in our western states. Most notable of 
these are the Grand Coulee, the Bonneville, the 
Boulder Dam and the Central Valley Projects. 
Because of their great cost they were possible 
only by and because of the help and coopera- 
tion of a liberal and far-seeing Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

It is now up to the several states and local 
communities to prepare to use the power from 
these projects. In the west we do not have all 
of the materials and facilities for the making 
and forging of steel. In this, the eastern states 
enjoy some advantage over us. We can and 
we shall overcome this advantage by utilizing 
to the fullest the enormous power resources now 
placed at our disposal by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I am one of a great and growing body of 
citizens who are convinced that we can take 


the fullest advantage of giant power, and of the 
most modern techniques by eliminating high 
interest rates and private profits, a combination 
that is possible only under public ownership. 
Tacoma, with the lowest municipal electric 
rates in the United States, and Seattle are out- 
standing examples of the possibilities and ben- 
efits of public ownership. 

Los Angeles enjoys municipally owned and 
distributed water and power at the lowest rates 
for any city of like size. And at these rates 
the Water and Power Bureau is paying off the 
cost of acquiring and building her plant and 
making substantial contributions to public char- 
ity and to the reduction of taxes. All of this 
at no cost to the taxpayer except in his capacity 
as a utility rate payer. Cheap water and cheap 
power, these alone account for Los Angeles’ 
extraordinary growth as a great manufacturing 
and industrial center. 


Central Valley Project 


The Central Valley Project, now under con- 
struction, will add enormously to the power 
resources of northern and central California. 
We have plans to facilitate the distribution of 
this power, not only to industry, but also to 
the farmers of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys, at much less than present rates. Cheap 
power means cheap water, cheap water spells 
prosperity for the farmers where light rainfall 
and lowered water tables have forced a rever- 
sion of hundreds of thousands of acres of fertile 
lands to desert. 

Ali this can be accomplished only through 
a broadly applied, well integrated system of 
public ownership. That is our plan here in 
California. We are now engaged in the fight 
for its accomplishment against the well-known 
methods of obstruction and delay practiced by 
private interests engaged in public utility busi- 
ness. 

Lasor—Not the least effect of ten profitless 
years and the sharpening of the economic prob- 
lem has been the new and stronger and more 
commanding status of labor, more especially 
organized labor. The rise of industrial union- 

(Continued on page 226) 
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COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS —1939 
(Continued from page 216) 


of trucks. This conference requested the Coun- 
cil to foster a national study on the cost of pub- 
lic highways and to develop plans and recom- 
mendations on ways and means of improving 
highway administration. The many transporta- 
tion problems have been the subject of lengthy 
investigations by numerous federal agencies as 
well as the Brookings Institution. In addition, 
two bills are now pending before the conference 
committees in Congress calling for further sur- 
veys by national commissions. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the Council deems it wise not to 
duplicate these inquiries, but rather to under- 
take to make available from present sources 
facts and figures requested by the regional con- 
ference. A further result of the recent confer- 
ence on truck problems was the settlement of a 
controversy which had arisen between Iowa and 
Nebraska over truck licensing and registration. 

The Regional Conference on Dairy Problems, 
called by the Council at the request of the In- 
diana Commission, reached agreements upon 
minimum quality and inspection standards to 
be sought by the states in the area concerned and 
urged that the Council sponsor a meeting be- 
tween representatives of the Middle West and 
other milk producing regions as soon as reason- 
ably uniform standards have been adopted by 
the Middle Western dairy states. 


Barriers to beer 


The Indiana beer port-of-entry law, which has 
led to threatened retaliatory action against In- 
diana beer by Michigan, Illinois and Ohio was 
repealed by the legislature through the efforts 
of that state’s Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation. Indiana and Kentucky called upon 
the Council to arrange a joint hearing for the 
more adequate policing of a “No Man’s Land” 
near Evansville, Indiana, the jurisdiction of 
which has been undecided for many years. 
A number of other boundary problems in this 
area have been solved to the satisfaction of both 
of the states. 

The Commission on Interstate Cooperation 


in Kansas has requested the Council to negotiate 
with Missouri on certain questions relating to 
property which have arisen because of a shift 
in the course of the Missouri River, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the two states to 
explore this question thoroughly. 

At the request of the Commissions on Inter- 
state Cooperation in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia, an experienced staff member has 
been detailed to the task of furthering the work 
of the Potomac Basin Commission along the 
lines so successfully followed by the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River Basin. In 
addition to the assistance of state health and 
planning officials, the Potomac Commission is 
receiving technical advice and assistance from 
such federal agencies as the United States Public 
Health Service, the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board and the Soil Conservation Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


Washington, D. C., participates 


Pollution abatement, soil conservation, recre- 
ational planning and fisheries control will com- 
mand the full attention of this regional com- 
mission. Its advent also marks the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Interstate Coopera- 
tion by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to participate in the activities of the 
Council. 

The Ohio River Valley Sanitation Compact 
recommended by the Council’s Interstate Com- 
mission on the Ohio Basin, was enacted into 
law by Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, New York and 
West Virginia. Four of the nine states concerned 
—Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia—have not ratified this compact. Although 
the Pennsylvania House of Representatives rati- 
fied the compact by an almost unanimous vote 
during its last session, a Senate committee failed 
to approve the measure. An interstate con- 
ference held recently in Pittsburgh at the call 
of the Pennsylvania Commission on Interstate 
Cooperation, had for its purpose the re-examina- 
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tion of the question and the planning of 
a course of action leading to the ratification 
of the compact by the four remaining states. 
The spirit prevailing at this conference clearly 
indicated that the Ohio River Valley Sanitation 
Compact has a fair chance of complete ratifica- 
tion within a year. 

The real effect and accomplishments of the 
Eastern and Middle West Regional Assemblies 


‘have now spread to the far West, resulting in a 


Western conference which was held in San 
Francisco late in October. Governors of seven 
states, and cooperation commissioners, legis- 
lators:and administrative officials from eleven 
western states attended. Such interstate prob- 
lems as trade barriers, oil and water conserva- 
tion, relief and migrants and migratory labor 
were considered by the conferees. A resolution 
was adopted urging that a similar conference 
be held annually. Important agreements were 


reached on trade barriers, migratory labor, un- 
employment and conservation of natural re- 
sources. 

Although the Council of State Governments 
has but scratched the surface in overcoming the 
many interstate problems existing today and 
while we are still in an exploratory stage, it 
must be conceded that real progress has been 
made and that the Council of State Govern- 
ments is a necessary instrument in coordinating 
the states of the Union for a common purpose. 
Enthusiasm has spread rapidly. The Council, 
the national agencies affliated with it and the 
individual state commissions are now recog- 
nized as leaders toward sound and constructive 
government, and pioneers in the solution of in- 
terstate difficulties. The hand of cooperation 
has been extended and the call has been sounded. 
The time has come for all public officials to 
answer that call. 


THE GOVERNMENT COUNTS NOSES 
(Continued from page 218) 


The large benefits derived from the biennial 
Censuses of Business and of Manufactures are 
already known to most state officials. This 
Census is relatively new, having been started 
in 1930. It is not entirely certain that it will 
remain a biennial project for it may prove that 
such a census every five years will be sufficient. 
It has already become as valuable to the states 
as the much older Census of Manufacture, 
which was first taken in 1810. 

The census data covering employment and 
payroll figures are absolutely essential in the 
preparation of the many state tax policies, and 
are of value to those states which have estab- 
lished workmen’s compensation laws. The ex- 
tent of part-time labor will be revealed by the 
1940 schedules, and will offer state planners 
some notion of the extent of employment con- 
sidered from the point of view of per capita 
income. 

Shifts in types of commodities produced and 
sold will be worth studying by those parts of 
state governments having to do with promoting 


their state’s industrial welfare. Factories in in- 
creasing numbers are tending to move nearer 
to their sources of supply or to their ultimate 
market; and these industrial shifts can be 
taken advantage of by the state promotion de- 
partments and boards of trade to publicize the 
advantages of their area for industrial develop- 
ment. 

The data concerning retail and wholesale 
businesses, service businesses and the like, to be 
found in the reports of the Census of Business, 
are likewise useful in many ways. Sales tax 
estimates can best be made from such data, 
although as in all reports collected by the census 
bureau, no figures for individual establishments 
are ever given out. License and fee assessment 
policies can sometimes be more clearly defined 
through these retail data, and inspection duties 
more adequately established. 

It is hoped that the above brief summary will 
indicate some of the new possible uses of census 
data by the various state governments and their 
local subdivisions. 
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GOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS~—I 
(Continued from page 223) 


ism is most significant, being a natural response 
of labor organization to giant industrial units 
with their labor-saving machinery, standard- 
ized, repetitive operations and mass production, 
and the other far-reaching changes that have 
been going on in industry itself. 

But, to me, the rise of labor has a larger 
significance. We find its historical counterpart 
in the rise of the middle-class in the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries with the ad- 
vent of capitalism and the institution of private 
property. Their rise was a long struggle for 
respectability in a world where the pursuit of 
business, commerce, manufacturing and trade 
were beneath the dignity of the “best people.” 

Labor’s rise is likewise a struggle for respect- 
ability in a world largely dominated by busi- 
ness men and middle-class thinking. As I view 
it, We cannot serve society by denying labor's 
claims. We CAN serve society extremely well 
by supporting legislation recognizing these 
claims. These include such measures as the 
National Labor Relations Act, mediation and 
arbitration laws, job insurance, old age security, 
collective bargaining, and minimum wage laws. 

Civic Lipertres—Thomas Jefferson was three 
thousand miles away during the summer of 1787 
while the United States Constitution was being 
framed. Nevertheless, he was most potent in 
securing its adoption. Although he did not 
personally approve it in all its parts, he urged 
the Virginia Legislature to ratify it. But he 
made his endorsement contingent upon assur- 
ance that a Bill of Rights would be added by 
amendment and he submitted a draft thereof. 

With but slight change, Jefferson’s draft be- 
came the first ten amendments to our Consti- 
tution. Together with the abolition amend- 
ments, they constitute the American Bill of 
Rights, the basic statement of the civil rights 
of all citizens. They are that particular part 
of the Constitution which men will struggle 
hardest to preserve, defend and extend with a 
vigilance that is constantly needed to prevent 
their loss. We have only to look abroad where 


the inability of peoples and their governments 
to adjust themselves to evolutionary economic 
changes have resulted in the loss of the ele- 
mental individual rights and liberties that give 
man dignity. And we have only to look about 
us here at home to realize that recent economic 
changes have occurred, and that we must ac- 
commodate and adjust ourselves and our insti- 
tutions to these changes or lose our liberties. We 
may well ask ourselves, “If we lose our civil 
liberties, will America be any better land to 
live in than Totalitaria?” 

And we most assuredly shall lose our liberties 
if we acquiesce in their violation. Jefferson, 
the father of our Bill of Rights, believed they 
would have to be fought for about every quar- 
ter of a century in order to give them life, vigor 
and meaning to each generation. 

Let us therefore resolve that no matter what 
change our other institutions may undergo, we 
shall forever defend and preserve our civil liber- 
ties, resisting their violation on every front. 


The plight of the farmers 


AGRICULTURE—A most spectacular example of 
the effect of economic changes during the past 
quarter century is seen in the lower level to 
which the American small farmer has fallen on 
the economic scale. With other countries hav- 
ing become more self-sufficient agriculturally, 
his foreign markets have been wiped out or 
greatly reduced. With tariff protected goods 
that he must buy and unprotected markets in 
which he must sell, he, his family and his la- 
borers, have been the natural prey of the favored 
elements of our society. With mortgage and 
tax foreclosures, farm lands tend to settle more 
and more in the hands of corporations, banks, 
insurance companies and speculators. As if 


this absentee ownership were not bad enough - 


for the community, the newer, more finan- 
cially able owners have introduced industrial, 
labor-saving methods and collective farming, 
financed at low interest rates. Against such 
combinations, the small farmer, owner or ten- 
ant, has little chance of survival. About fifty- 
eight per cent of the productive lands of Cal- 
ifornia consist of commercialized farms. 
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Federal crop control payments were severely 
criticized as uneconomic and un-American. But 
they were no worse—and no better—than the 
“crop control” exercised by industry. Surely it 
is NO worse to not raise cotton, corn or wheat 
for which there is no adequate market, than to 
not produce automobiles for which there is 
no adequate market. But good or bad, crop con- 
trol payments were thrown out by the Supreme 
Court. As an alternative way to help the farm- 
er, the Federal Government now pays him to 
prevent soil erosion, to build up his soil fer- 
tility, and so forth. A generation ago this 
would have seemed the purest folly. Even today, 
it seems a round-about way to give practical 
help to the farmer. Looking at it squarely, it 
is a government subsidy. But government sub- 
sidies are a habit with us. It is surely just as 
proper and effective to subsidize farmers as 
bankers, industry and the merchant marine. I 
believe it is more so. 

But even so, we have not gone far enough. 
Here in California, we are working on still 
other fronts for the small farmer. We have pro- 
rate laws for crop marketing—but their ad- 
ministration was monopolized by the big farm 
corporations, with definite injury to the small 
farmers. We are by way of changing this con- 
dition. We also propose to make mortgage 
loans available to the dirt farmer at low interest 
rates, rates which will comport with the essen- 
tial permanency of his security and the fact 
that the dirt farmer and his family are basic 
elements of our society. We also propose to 
make crop loans available to small farmers at 
low interest rates. These loans will leave him 
free to sow, cultivate and harvest, to market 
his crops to best advantage to himself, free from 
domination by the processors, and free from 
the brokers and other middlemen who stand on 
the side lines, waiting to exact their tolls for 
crop loan contracts which not only tell him 
how he shall conduct his business and how 
much he may pay his farm laborers, but strip 
him of all chance of realizing a profit for his 
year’s labor. 

We propose to expand the application of our 
agricultural marketing laws—to the end of re- 


ducing the wide margin between the prices the 
farmer receives and those the consumer pays. 
We propose in our re-employment program to 
provide for exchange of surplus commodities 
produced by the unemployed for products of 
our farms for which no cash market is available. 

The plight of the American dirt farmer, es- 
pecially in the West, is bad. Of all urgent prob- 
lems pressing for solution, none is more serious, 
none is more urgent, none is more complicated 
than that of agriculture. We cannot solve our 
other problems unless we solve this one. We 
cannot shirk or disregard it except at grave 
peril to society. 


Disposition of land 


Lanp Use—Still another question for consid- 
eration is whether our previous policies in the 
disposition of state lands and in the matter of 
land use and land tenure, should not be changed 
in order to make sure that these lands shall be 
put to beneficial use and made available to 
actual settlers, instead of their titles passing into 
the hands of speculators. Reservation of a right 
to reversion to the state, of land. which the 
grantee or his successor should fail to use for 
home or to cultivate or otherwise place to bene- 
ficial use, in accordance with the terms of the 
grant, would serve such a policy. 

One spectacular feature of this problem is 
found in the extraordinary number of parcels 
of land which have reverted to the state through 
tax delinquencies. 

Heretofore, the effort has been to sell these 
parcels in order to restore them to tax rolls. 
But here in California and in other states, I 
dare say, there is more such land than the mar- 
ket will absorb. 

The causes of this condition are many and 
complicated. But it is principally the effect 
of land speculation. The object of land specu- 
lation is to hold it out of use waiting higher 
prices. High prices for land are bad for the 
community, bad for farming, bad for home 
ownership, and bad for normal family life. 

Of course, much of this tax-reverted land 
is sub-marginal. But a great deal of it is good 
and usable. It is my belief that we should not 
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try to restore these lands to private ownership 
except for bona fide occupancy and beneficial 
use, and not for speculation by cash sales to 
those who are merely looking for a higher cash 
market. 


Exploited resources 


ConsERVATION—AII of the western states are 
under a most urgent necessity to conserve their 
natural resources. We now find to our dismay 
that far too much of America’s “Success Story” 
has a sequel, of eroded farm lands gutted by 
flood, cut-over and burned-over forest lands, im- 
poverished soils, lowered water tables, fishless 
fisheries, gameless hunting grounds, grassless 
grazing lands, and a dust bowl with its thou- 
sands of deracinated families wandering up and 
down the country searching for land where 
they might once more take root. 

There is one problem of the greatest signifi- 
cance to our coast and of only a little less signif- 
icance to the interior states. I refer to Cali- 
fornia’s oil and gas reserves. Here are the only 
effective liquid fuel resources west of the Rock- 
ies. Here is the only effective oil and gasoline 
supply for the coast states and Alaska. Here is 
the only effective fuel supply for navy and other 
national defense operations in the Pacific. Just 
at present, California’s oil fields are the source 
of liquid fuels for the entire Pacific area. Our 
remaining, unexploited oil deposits are, of 
course, limited. Oil is irreplaceable. These facts 
warrant the most drastic steps to prevent waste 
and stabilize our utilization of oil and gas re- 
sources, not only for their conservation but for 
the benefit of domestic consumers, in terms of 
reasonable prices for their products. 

It should therefore interest every one of the 
Western States that California is right now 
debating a ballot measure dealing with this 
problem. We vote on this measure on Novem- 
ber 7th. I am urging the people to vote “yes” on 
it. If adopted, it will give the State an interest 
in and control over the rate at which oil and 
gas shall be produced in California and powers 
to control and prevent waste in their production 
and to prevent production for sale in foreign 
markets. Our interest will cover the prices at 


which oil and oil products are delivered to our 
domestic consumers. We shall be very inter- 
ested in the uses to which California oil is put 
when it moves into foreign commerce. My own 
view of this matter is that we do not have 
enough oil to permit its export for any purpose 
except our own national defense. Every one of 
the Western States wants assurance of an ade- 
quate supply of oil and oil products for the 
longest possible time at the lowest possible 
prices. I rest assured that this want will develop 
the strongest support of my view. 


Ability to pay 


RevenuE—Not the least acute governmental 
problem, and one which is shared by all states, 
is that of revenue. Unquestionably, depression 
increases both the size and the burdensomeness 
of the tax-load. And there are many who assert 
that heavy taxes are the cause of depression. My 
belief is that this is true or false according to 
the kind of tax. If a tax choke consumption, 
if it discourage home ownership or farming, it 
definitely contributes to depression. Sales taxes 
and excessive taxes on improved real estate, im- 
provements and personal property, are of this 
kind. But if a tax be scaled and levied accord- 
ing to ability to pay, it definitely contributes 
to recovery because it tends to equalize the 
terrifying inequality of income which lies in the 
roots of our trouble. 

Last year (fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1938), twenty-seven per cent of all government 
revenue, federal, state and local, was derived 
from property taxes, twenty-four per cent from 
consumption taxes, and only twenty-one per 
cent according to ability to pay. The remaining 
twenty-eight per cent was derived from bor- 
rowings and miscellaneous tax sources. If we 
would revise our tax structures to collect about 
eighteen per cent from property taxes, sixteen 
per cent from consumption taxes, and forty-five 
per cent according to ability to pay, I venture 
to assert that we would experience a most re- 
markable and salutary improvement through- 
out our entire economy. 

This view is strongly supported by England’s 
experience between wars. Even before embark- 
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ing on her re-armament program two years 
ago, England levied 58 to 60 per cent of all her 
taxes according to ability to pay, that is, by in- 
come and inheritance taxes. Harder hit by war, 
harder hit by world depression, with far heavier 
per capita taxes than we have, England has a 
better record for budget balancing than ours of 
recent years. 


Federal taxation 


Certain difficulties attend the attempt by any 
one state to raise its income and inheritance 
taxes; the theory, and to some extent the fact, 
being that wealth takes flight from the State 
having the highest income tax. It would be 
very simple to let our Federal Government levy 
all income and inheritance taxes and to distrib- 
ute a fixed percentage back to the several states, 
to each according to population. This would 
simplify tax collection, conform with sound 
economics and serve justice. I, therefore, urge 
it for the careful consideration of all our West- 
ern States. 

PLANNING—It is not necessary to list or ap- 
praise the causes in order to recognize that the 
problems confronting government are far more 
numerous, far more complex, and infinitely 
more difficult than those of a generation or two 
ago. Every day brings the demand that govern- 
ment intervene in, assume control, or even take 
over this or that business; the demand that the 
blanket of public subsidy be stretched to cover 
additional fields of economic and social en- 
deavor. 

However meritorious these demands, how- 
ever urgent, however potent the forces behind 
them, these demands are over-taxing the diges- 
tive capacities of government. The courts, the 
legislatures and the executives of government 
are literally jammed. But even if the channels 
of government were not clogged, on many a 
demand we lack the full information that is 
absolutely necessary if we are to act wisely. 

This situation gives deserved prominence and 
importance to the governmental research agen- 
cies and state and regional planning boards 
which have come into being during the past 
few years. They are now proving their value. 


In fact, almost without our suspecting it, they 
have become literally a fourth branch of gov- 
ernment—a vital and necessary service branch 
for the other three. 

Foremost among these agencies is the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, headed by Mr. Frank 
Bane, to whom our principal thanks are due 
for this conference. Here in California, at the 
University, we have a most valuable school of 
Public Administration headed by Dr. Samuel 
C. May. This school has already produced a 
surprising array of research studies covering 
many problems of government. Their reports 
are available in printed and mimeograph form 
and might easily be of great value to executives 
of other states as they are to us. 

California also has a State Planning Board 
which is undertaking surveys and studies of 
resources, population, land use, tax-delinquent 
lands, trafic flow, and many other subjects 
needing illumination for purposes of legislative 
and executive action. 

It is the purpose of our state administration 
to raise these research and planning agencies 
to the high potential of usefulness that new 
problems impose upon them. We shall urge 
and encourage them to cooperate with similar 
agencies in our sister states. We solicit their 
reciprocal cooperation, all in the belief that we 
shall discover the mutuality of our interests and 
establish unity of purpose, program and action. 

Once again I state my gratification and that 
of all California, that this meeting could take 
place, that it is taking place, and that it is being 
held in our State. Once again I welcome you. 


LIQUOR CONFERENCE 


Trade barriers and interstate shipping are 
aspects of liquor control to be discussed at the 
eight-state Liquor Control Conference in Buf- 
falo, New York, on January 5 and 6. Called by 
the Council of State Governments in coopera- 
tion with the New York Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Interstate Cooperation, this Confer- 
ence will be attended by delegates from Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
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